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Director’s Address 


22 September, 1975 


Not long ago I listened on the radio to a piece of contemporary 
music which I found very perplexing . . . perplexing because it seemed 
to have no clear shape. The work was full of ideas which were in 
themselves quite interesting, but seemingly unrelated. I longed to 
know what formal concept lay behind the work, so I turned with 
interest next day at breakfast to the Press Notices. One read “the 
composer managed to secure unity through diversity, cohesion through 
fragmentation.” | helped myself to another cup of coffee and read 
the sentence again. I still did not quite understand what the critic 
meant but his contention gave me an idea for this brief address. 

I am going to speak to you this morning about a number of 
topics which are only loosely connected, but I am hopeful that some 
of you here, like the Press Critic, may find integration where there 
is diversification. 

I have already welcomed to the College this morning 232 new 
students, of whom 22 are Post-graduates, They were selected from 
over 800 applicants for places. They come from many countries 
including North and South America, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, China and Japan, Malaysia, Singapore and Hong Kong, India 
and Sri Lanka, Rhodesia, Iran, Iceland, and European countries includ- 
ing Yugoslavia and Switzerland. | hope that they will soon settle down 
and find the College a happy place in which to study and prepare for 
the musical profession, 

It is my pleasure now to welcome a number of new Professors 
to the College. The arrival of Mr. Raymond Cohen (violin) and Mr. 
Christopher Bunting (cello) will strengthen our distinguished string 
faculty; Mr. Christopher Robinson (organist of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor) and Mr. Gerald Gifford (assistant Organist of Ely) will be 
valuable additions to our Professors of Organ and History; and the 
singing faculty will benefit from the Oratorio and concert experience 
of Mr. Neil Jenkins and Mr, David Johnston, and from the operatic 
experience of Mr, Edgar Evans. Singing students have hitherto been 
able to have coaching and classes in German and Italian—but with the 
arrival this term of Miss Jeanne Henny they will be able to have 
tuition in written, spoken and sung French. 

I should like to draw your attention to some of the events in 
the fixture list for next term, Tomorrow Jan Latham-Koenig will 
give a piano recital in this Hall, his enterprising programme of 
20th-century piano music being that with which he won the Chappell 
Gold Medal last term. 

During the latter part of this week the College will be entertaining 
a party of students from the Sibelius Academy in Helsinki, as part 
of the International Student Exchange Scheme. Last year we sent 
five students to Scandinavia where they were warmly received and 
they greatly enjoyed the experience. I hope therefore that our guests 
from Finland will be made to feel equally welcome in this country 


and that they will be greeted by a large audience at their concert on 
Thursday evening, 
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Any mention of the International Exchange of Young Musicians 
calls to mind the name of Sir Robert Mayer, who has probably done 
more than any other one man in this country to foster the spirit of 
international co-operation among young musicians and to promote 
exchanges. It makes me very happy to announce that during the 
summer vacation our President, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, appointed Sir Robert Mayer a Vice-President of this 
College. This formal recognition of Sir Robert’s devotion to the College 
will give great satisfaction to past and present professors and students. 

I hope that composers in the College will be encouraged by the 
knowledge that two large-scale student works will be performed during 
the term. First, on 16th and 17th October, Peter West’s opera Don 
Juan will be given two performances in the Parry Theatre by the 
20th Century Ensemble under Mr. Edwin Roxburgh, and later in the 
term, on 8th December, an orchestral work by Robert Kyr entitled 
Crystal Liturgies will be performed by the same ensemble under Mr. 
Stephen Savage in a_ concert which also includes Janacek’s 
Sinfonietta. Robert Kyr’s work is for seven wind soloists, a large 
body of strings and a very large percussion section. 

At this point I want to speak for a few moments about attendance 
at College Concerts and particularly at those of 20th century music, 
Since I have been here I have been disappointed by the poor attend- 
ance at Concerts, many of which have been of a very high standard. 
First, let us remember that performing experience is something 
important for the majority of students, and it is very discouraging 
for the participants in a concert to perform in a hall which is less 
than a quarter full. In the case of a concert of contemporary music 
and particularly of music by student composers it can reflect a 
lack of inquisitiveness and curiosity on the part of the College as a 
whole. 

We ought, all of us, to try to be aware of at least some of the 
directions in which music is developing. We cannot expect the general 
public to be interested in contemporary music if musicians are not 
interested in the work of their fellows. Informed criticism can be 
of great importance to a creative artist, particularly a young artist 
in search of his own style of expression. It is best if this criticism 
is not furnished by a handful of other composers, since the danger 
of mutual congratulation and back-scratching is always present. 

I need hardly say that critical integrity is vital. We must never 
pretend that we like works for which we have no admiration, other- 
wise the worthless and the spurious are allowed to flourish, albeit 
temporarily. At the same time we must not damn compositions until 
we have made an honest attempt to understand the nature of the 
music, and the composer’s thought. 

That leads me on to the consideration of communication, All 
of us here, whether we are performers, composers or teachers have 
got to be able to communicate with others, A composer must not 
assume that a listener can take in, without help, complex or unusual 
music which may have been created over a period of months, He 
must be prepared to help the listener to understand and enjoy his 
work. Some of the most interesting and original composers of our age 
are highly articulate and successful in explaining in general terms 
the structure and content of their music. It is my great hope that 
during the coming term we shall have visits to the College by Messiaen 
and Lutoslawsky, and arrangements are being made for these two 
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distinguished musicians to spend some time with us. A date in 
November for Messiaen’s visit is being discussed, and I hope that 
Lutoslawsky will be with us on lst December to give a lecture, and 
to hear a performance of his Preludes and Fugue for 13 stringed 
instruments. 

If communication is important for a composer, it is perhaps 
even more so for a singer or instrumentalist, It is not enough for a 
performing artist to have faultless technique. A performer must be 
able to project a personality and to communicate with an audience. 
To some, communication comes easily; to others it is an art that 
has to be learnt. Furthermore the means of communication have to 
be varied according to the circumstances of a performance. A recital 
at the Queen Elizabeth Hall or Purcell Room requires by convention 
a relatively formal approach—but a recital in College, school or village 
hall is nearly always more successful if the artist can adopt an 
informal approach, including perhaps a short introduction to the 
pieces being performed. 

Singers should be able to offer a brief synopsis or translation 
of any song sung in a foreign language, and instrumentalists should 
be able to speak about interesting features of the pieces they perform. 
I should like to feel that every student on the Performer’s Course 
could introduce music in the concise, interesting, and often humorous 
manner that David Parkhouse adopts in his introductions to the 
recitals on the Music Group of London. (From the fixture list you 
will see that there will be visits from M.G.L. on 6th October and 
24th November.) 

A Concert of special interest this term will be the Students’ 
Association Orchestral Concert on 13th November in which Jonathan 
Del Mar conducts Mahler's Fifth Symphony, The Students’ Association 
concerts, which are planned, rehearsed and performed by the Students’ 
Association, are an important College activity, complementary to 
the official College-administered concerts. The Wednesday lunch- 
time Students’ Association concerts provide valuable additional 
opportunities for performers. 

The Concert on Thursday, 20th November, involving the R.C.M. 
Chorus and First Orchestra will be in honour of Maurice Jacobson 
(a former student) in his 80th year. The concert will be recorded 
by the B.B.C. for later transmission on a date near the composer’s 
80th birthday. 

On 3rd December we shall be honoured by the visit to the 
College of our President. I know that she will enjoy hearing a per- 
formance of Hansel and Gretel in the Parry Theatre conducted by 
Richard Austin, 

The First Orchestra Concert on 11th December conducted by 
Dr. Norman Del Mar will be in honour of Mr. John Stainer, who 
retires from the post of Registrar at the end of this term. There 
will, I am sure, be opportunities of expressing our appreciation to 
him nearer the time of his retirement, but as this is the last Director’s 
Address to the College before he leaves us, I wish to pay my own 
tribute to his distinguished service to the College over 16 years. 
The Registrar of a College such as ours has to be extremely efficient, 
immensely patient, supremely tactful, and above all sympathetic. 
Mr. John Stainer has proved that he has all these qualities and many 
more. He has headed an administrative staff whose aim has been to 
make the College a happy place in which to work; to relieve the 
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teaching staff as far as possible of all administrative worry; and 
to create the best conditions for teaching staff and students within 
the facilities which are available. I for my part will always be 
grateful for the help that he has given me during my first years 
as Director, and I have had cause to admire his fine musicianship, 
his dedication and his wisdom. 

Working alongside Mr. Stainer this term will be Mr. Michael 
Gough Matthews, who becomes Registrar in January after outstanding 
success as Director of the Junior Department of the College. 

I spoke a year ago about the economic situation of this country. 
Today we are in an even worse position with the pound at its lowest 
point against most foreign currencies. But in one way we are in 
a better position than we were a year ago, for we can sense at 
last an awareness everywhere of the scale and nature of the problem 
with which we are confronted. Government and Opposition are broadly 
in agreement over the measures needed to put us back on the road 
to recovery—and almost all sections of our society are ready to 
accept the discipline and restraint which will be necessary for some 
years to come. 

It could be that there will be less employment for musicians 
during the next two or three years—since public expenditure on the 
Arts and on Education is unlikely to keep pace with inflation, and 
job opportunities may therefore be fewer—but I believe that the 
long-term prospects for musicians—(or should I say for capable 
and hardworking musicians?)—are better than they have ever been. 
More and more people find music to be one of the great joys of 
life, and more and more are prepared to spend money on concerts 
and long-playing records. 

The best contribution that all of us can make to the national 
cause at this time is for us to work hard to prepare for the better 
days ahead, and to do our utmost to keep London in its present 
position as the leading musical centre of the world. In this I hope 
that professors and students who go out from this College will have 
an important part to play. 
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GORDON JACOB 


A Concert of his works in honour of his 80th birthday 


DIVERTIMENTO for wind octet 


oboes clarinets 
Valerie Darke John Payne 
David Powell Geoffrey Reed 
horns bassoons 
Geoffrey Pearce Jonathan Holland 
John Stobart Mark Fitz-Gerald 
AIR AND DANCE for viola and piano 
Bernard Shore 
John Russell 
SONATINA for oboe and harpsichord 
Sarah Francis 
Millicent Silver 
SUITE for four trombones 
Graham Bolton Leon Taylor 
Ian White 


Robin Turner 


INTRODUCTION AND FUGUE for piccolo, flute and bass flute 
piccolo Lucy Cartledge 


flute Douglas Mackie 
bass flute Susan Cable 


QUARTET for piano and strings 


violin Bradley Creswick viola Juliet Waters 
cello Alexander Baillie piano Simon Nicholls 








Gordon Jacob at eighty 


by BERNARD STEVENS 


Gordon Jacob, C.B.E., D.Mus., F.R.C.M., Hon. R.A.M., was born 
in London in 1895 and educated at Dulwich College and The Royal 
College of Music, where his composition teachers were Stanford 
and his older contemporary, Herbert Howells. Before joining the 
R.C.M. staff in 1926 he taught at Birkbeck and Morley Colleges. He 
was Collard Fellow of The Musicians’ Company in 1943-6 and elected 
F.R.C.M. in 1946. He retired from the R.C.M. in 1967. 

In a programme note for the first performance in London by 
Harry Blech and his Mozart Players of his Little Symphony in 1958 
I wrote: “Dr. Gordon Jacob has been a significant force in British 
music for a quarter of a century, as composer, teacher and orchestrator, 
He belongs to what may be called the second generation of the 
British musical Renaissance, of which the first consisted of Vaughan 
Williams and Holst. He has inherited from them a_ basic English 
style of melody and rhythm, but unlike some of his contemporaries, 
has never allowed it to become parochial, but has constantly revitalised 
it with wider European developments and, above all, with his own 
individual and fertile imagination. Although the impeccable crafts- 
manship of his work has been stressed too often at the expense of 
its imaginative content, nevertheless, by rescuing British music from 
amateurishness he has earned the gratitude of all the younger genera- 
tion of British composers. Jacob’s music speaks for itself, it never 
adopts the voice of pseudo-religion or philosophy; and if, in so doing, 
it deprives the aestheticians of something to argue about, it provides 
the rest of us with a welcome breath of fresh musical air in an 
atmosphere that has become insufferably thick with systems and 
dogmas.” 

Jacob has contributed to almost all forms of music except Opera, 
although he became closely associated with the Theatre early in 
his career with his ballets, particularly Uncle Remus (still widely 
performed as a concert suite). In the 1930s and 40s he was frequently 
commissioned by Sadler’s Wells Ballet, at Constant Lambert’s instiga- 
tion, to arrange keyboard music for ballets. Les Sylphides (Chopin) 
and Apparitions (Liszt) are brilliant examples. 

During the second world war he composed much music for 
documentary films, in which his clear, lucid and economical style 
was especially appropriate. He has written only one feature film, 
Esther Waters (1948), a poignant and noble score to a rather super- 
ficial and sentimental film. 

Although he has written much choral music on a small scale in 
the form of effective and telling part-songs, he is unusual for a 
British composer in having composed no large-scale religious choral 
work. Helen of Kirkonell (1938) for Baritone and Orchestra hints 
at the dramatic work that Jacob could achieve if he so wished. 

He is best known for his extensive output for full orchestra, 
chamber orchestra and chamber music for many varied combinations 
of instruments. The conductor, Rudolf Schwarz, is a great admirer 
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of Jacob’s music and has 
the Second Symphony (1948) and the Third Suite (1949). In my 
Opinion, these are Jacob's finest works; they reveal a powerful and 
sustained epic style in addition to the rhythmical vitality and tonal 
clarity that pervade all his work. Many of his smaller orchestral 
works are scored for the late Eighteenth Century orchestra, and, 
like the Little Symphony already mentioned, are frequently to be 
found in otherwise ‘classical’ programmes. 

There are more than a dozen concertos, of which one of the 
finest is that for Viola (1925), recently revived with great success. 
The recent concertos for Harmonica, Accordion and, most recently of 
all, Tuba, have provided really worth-while music for instruments too 
often associated with the trivial. 

On July 7th, staff and students of the College gave a concert 
of his chamber music, in honour of his Eightieth Birthday, that 
revealed not only the range of his work in this field, but also, through 
the uniformly high quality of the performances, the love and admiration 
his colleagues have for him and his music. The Piano Quartet has a 
slow movement of great power and depth of feeling, the Suite for 
four Trombones and the Introduction and Fugue for Piccolo, Flute 
and Bass Flute achieve astonishing variety of texture and sonority. 

There is no need to dwell on Jacob’s invaluable work in educa- 
tion—text-books and editions of scores, as well as music for children 
and amateurs—except to say that his fame in these fields has been 
won, to some extent, at the expense of that of his finest compositions, 
notably the Second Symphony. 

Gordon Jacob's qualities as a conductor were already displayed 
in the 1920s at the Proms and elsewhere, but most of his pupils at 
the R.C.M. remember his work in collaboration with Constant Lambert 
in the 1930s when they shared the Second Orchestra and the Senior 
Conducting Class. As a Composet, one ‘earned as much about 
orchestration from his direct and professional method of rehearsal 
and criticism of one’s own conducting as from individual lessons. 
Also, the works that he encouraged us to study for orchestration and 
which he chose for the Second Orchestra familiarised us with many 
styles, particularly French and Russian, which at that time were 
considered rather inferior to the German Romantic. Jacob told me 
that in Parry’s and Stanford’s time Brahms was admired to excess. 

I have before me the signed menu card of a luncheon given for 
Gordon Jacob in the late 1950s by a number of his ex-pupils. The 
names include many of the most successful composers of their 
generation—all of them grateful to Gordon for his skill and perception 
in helping them find their clearest form of expression, but never 
attempting to curb their individuality, 

When I had lunch with him recently I was full of admiration for 
his keen awareness of what was going on in the musical world, the 

continuing facility and invention of his composition. He had just 
completed a new work for the Essex Youth Orchestra that was 
about to be performed in a festival in his home town of Saffron 
Walden, and was very excited by the brilliant playing of these young 
musicians, 

We all congratulated Gordon on his Eightieth Birthday, thank 
him for the fine music he has given us, and for all he has taught 
us, and wish him many more years of successful creative activity. 
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Junior Department, 1975 


by BARBARA BOISSARD 


In the Easter Term, 1975 number of the Magazine, Michael 
Gough Matthews expressed _ his gratitude for the chance to write 
something about the Junior Department 1926-74. This was also my 
immediate reaction to being given the same Opportunity. In spite of 
his excellent article, many senior students, old Collegians and even 
some Professors apparently still have no idea what goes on in 
College on Saturdays! I had a vivid illustration of this only a few 
weeks ago. An eminent old Collegian, always in close touch with 
the R.C.M., asked me with surprise, 

“Oh, do you have an orchestra now?” 

To those of us for whom Saturday is the most important day 
of the week, this remark is astonishing. 

In the last two years, Christopher Adey has taken the first of 
our four orchestras outside College, successfully giving concerts in 
schools and in aid of charities in the Home Counties. The Jubilee 
Orchestra (lst Orchestra’s title for this year only) will play in the 
Royal Albert Hall on 13th April, 1976, this being the main event 
in our 50th Jubilee celebrations. The distinguished soloists are to 
be Colin Horsley, Hugh Bean, Levon Chilingirian, Tessa Khambatta- 
Robbins and Jack Steadman. The violinists are all ex-Juniors. 

Perhaps the activities of the Jubilee will finally dispel the mists 
of ignorance about the Junior Department. 

We have made a record of our four orchestras, and John Tyler, 
parent of a present pupil, is writing a History of the first 50 years. 
On Open Day, 2lst February, 1976, a normal Saturday morning will 
be on full view to all comers. There will be a special concert at 
2.30 in the Concert Hall given by the smaller Ensemble groups and 
a few soloists. Will anyone wishing to come to any of our birthday 
celebrations, or who would like to have a copy of the record and/or 
History, please write now to: 

The Honorary Secretary, 

50th Jubilee Committee, 

Royal College of Music, 

Junior Department, 

Prince Consort Road, 

London. SW7 2BS. 
Saturday, 21st February—Open Day. 
9.00-1.00 Normal teaching. 

2.30 Concert in Concert Hall. 

4.30 Birthday cake for present Juniors. 
Saturday, 20th March—Reunion Party. 

7.30 Reunion Party at College for past and present teachers 

and for ex-Juniors. Tickets available in February. 
Tuesday, 13th April—Royal Albert Hall Concert 

7.30 Jubilee Orchestra. Tickets available from Box Office, R.A.H. 

in March. 
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Lionel Tertis 


by BERNARD SHORE 


The great viola player Lionel Tertis died earlier this year. We cannot 
claim him as an R.C.M. man, but he was so important in the history of 
his instrument that we print here this appreciation of his work. 


The death of Lionel Tertis at the age of 98 marks the end of 
an era; those glorious years when Kreisler reigned supreme over 
the violinists, Casals, his great twin, over the cellists, and Tertis 
himself, the greatest viola player of all time. To have listened and 
worked with these superb artists was an experience which inspired 
one’s whole musical life. It was an era in which sheer individuality 
and the personal magnetism of the artist played a far bigger part, 
before the techniques of recording, broadcasting and T.V. developed 
a new electronic way of life. The individuality of this immortal trio 
was so strong that there was never the slightest doubt who was 
playing. Kreisler’s charm, the mighty musicianship of Casals and 
Tertis’s virtuosity held one spellbound by the pure magic of their 
playing and power of their personalities, Of the three, Tertis had the 
distinction of rescuing his beloved viola from her menial tasks as 
handmaiden to the violin family. It was his passion to let her voice 
be heard as a soloist on equal terms to her two sisters. We all 
know how he succeeded. 

When Tertis, as a young student at the Royal Academy of Music 
switched from Violin to Viola, violinists and cellists knew not what 
had hit them, but they woke up! From the first week, when he ‘went 
at’ the instrument—to fill up a gap in a quartet—he fell in love with 
it, and ever after dedicated the whole of his great life to the viola. 

There were perhaps three main aspects of his life. First, the 
preat artist, then the teacher, and finally the creator of a new type 
of viola. 

First of all, in his long struggle to convince the musical world 
that the viola had indeed a voice worth hearing as a solo instrument, 
he had to develop an entirely new technique; overcome the peculiar 
problem of tone production which the viola presented, increase the 
range of the instrument by about an octave, and be able to do any- 
thing the violinists and cellists could! He had to solve the difficulty of 
playing a large viola, and be able to climb about all Over it with 
consummate ease. His marvellous production of tone, which he 
could colour with as many shades as the painter can contrive from 
his palette, was something quite unique, whilst his ability to express 
himself with such ease and conviction was so magnetic, that the 
listener seemed to become part of the music itself. Indeed, the inspir- 
ing effect on composers who heard him brought forth some of their 
finest works for him to play. In these latter years unfortunately, 
he was heard to say “I wish composers would write for the viola 
instead of against it”! 

So, first of all it was his virtuosity and artistry that gained him 
his world wide reputation, and his achievement in bringing his beloved 
viola into the full sunshine, hitherto only enjoyed by the violin and 
cello. 
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Then, the effect of his teaching brought a new look to the study 
of the viola and countless recruits. None of us who have studied 
with him will ever forget that appallingly acute ear of his for faulty 
intonation, his everlasting search for beauty of tone from his pupils 
and the demands he made for expressing themselves. We can remem- 
ber that high falsetto voice exclaiming, “That’s no use, your fingers 
are all dead—bring them to life, or you'll kill that lovely phrase”! 
Then would follow the inimitable demonstration, and one would go 
home with those gorgeous sounds ringing in the ear, and want to 
practise, practise, practise to try and get things right for the next 
lesson. 

Finally, the third aspect. When he retired from playing, he devoted 
himself utterly (he could never do things by halves), to creating a 
new type of viola. He hated the usual small viola, and wanted to 
design the ideal instrument from the player’s point of view. 

It must have the maximum amount of tone with the finest 
quality, large as possible, but not too difficult to handle and get 
about on. He designed all the details and measurements, found that 
fine craftsman Arthur Richardson to make it, and after years of 
trial and error, they safely delivered the “Tertis Model” viola, which 
is now being made all over the world. We, therefore, of the fraternity, 
have a splendid legacy, which will help to keep his name alive as 
long as the viola is played! 

By the grace of God, he was able to finish his book “My Viola 
and I” before he died, surely one of the most illuminating autobio- 
graphies of any musician—covering three-quarters of a century of 
music-making all over the world. Lionel Tertis, the man himself, 
simply springs out of its pages. 
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RCM Union 


The new rate of subscription for home members came into force 
on 1st September, 1975 and is £2.50 per annum. For married couples 
the joint subscription is £4. College leavers will pay only £1.50 per 
annum for the first two years of membership. 

The “At Home” on 3rd July. A good number came to this annual 
event though we were slightly less than the last few years; this 
may be put down to the unfortunate fact that we had to charge 
members for tickets for the first time. We are particularly indebted 
to Madeleine Dring, Helen Barker and Michael Gough Matthews for 
all their work in the preparation of the entertainment, and to Peggy 
Taylor for her invaluable help with stage management and lighting. 

Next year the Union will be 70 years old. We are anxious to 
increase the membership to 1,000 during 1976; at present we are 955. 
If any member knows of ex-Collegians who would like to join we 
shall be very glad to have their names. 

SYLVIA LATHAM 
Hon. Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 


Nicholls, John 

O'Neal, Christopher 
Oundjian, Peter 
Partridge, Miss Shelagh 
Radnor, Miss Myrtle 


Bell, Malcolm 
Bellisario, Paul 
Binnington, Stephen 
Blaskett, John 
Boodle, Christopher 


Brothers, Miss Rosalind 

Brown, Miss Caroline 

Davies, Miss Philippa 

Fawcett, Mrs, Jane 

Fowler, Iain 

Graham, Clifton 

Harpham, David 

John, Keith 

Labi, Miss Doona 

Lange, Philip 

Livingstone, Miss Kathleen (Mrs. Neil 
Mackie) 

Meredith-Jones, Miss Susan 

Michel, Miss Hilary 

Millburn-Fryer, Miss Cherith 

BIRTHS 

Bonard: 


Rasaratnam, Dayananda Kumar 
Reed, Paul 

Rugg, Miss Dayle 

Salmon, Miss Mary 

Skinner, Mrs. C. (Carol Ventura) 
Spearing, Robert 

Wade, Miss Rebecca 

Weller, Miss Joan 

Wilder, Stephen 

Williams, Miss Betty (Mrs. B. E. Martin) 
Wilson, Miss Catherine 

Winters, Miss Michelle Lee 
Woolley, Robert 

Wray, Miss Maureen 


To Sandra and Nigel Bonard* a daughter, Susan Claire, on October 7th, 1975. 


Church: 


To Carol* (Mintey) and Kenneth Church a son, David Alan, on March 7th, 


1975, 
Jones: 


To Gabrielle (McGrath) and Andrew Jones* a son, Edmund Philip Andrew, on 


September 8th 1975. 
Mair: 


To Phyllida* (David) and Donald Mair a daughter, Katherine Ann, on January 


13th, 1975, 
Newby: 


To Jane* (Lenton) and James Newby a son, David James, on July 18th, 1975. 


Pong: 
To Barbara* 


September 19th, 1975. 
Woodroffe: 

To Marilyn* (Toller) and Peter Woodroffe a daughter, Kate, on June 28th, 

1974. 





(Mar) and David Pong a daughter, 
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Amanda Wai-Yun, on 








MARRIAGES 
Brown-Bryant: 

Robert George Watling Brown to Margaret Bryant* on August 16th, 1975, 
Harpham-Dunstan: 

David Harpham* to Sarah Dunstan* on August 2nd, 1975. 
Lucas-Smith-Thompson: 

Anthony Lucas-Smith to Rosalind Thompson* on July 25th, 1975. 
Lumsden-Hill: 

Ronald Lumsden* to Alison Hill on August 30th, 1975. 
Shelley-Macnamara: 

Howard Shelley* to Hilary Macnamara* on June 7th, 1975. 
Waddington-Woolford: 

Eric Waddington to Delia Woolford* on August 29th, 1975. 


DEATHS 
Barlow: 
David, in June 1975. 
Cameron: 
Basil, C.B.E. on June 26th, 1975. 
Dadds: 
Richard Russell, on June 18th, 1975. 
Humphery: 
Grace, M.B.E., (Mrs. Harmsworth) on September 8th, 1975. 
Llewellyn: 
Thomas Redvers, F.R.C.M., on May 24th, 1975. 
Mathieson: 
Muir, O.B.E., on August 2nd, 1975. 
Parsons: 
William, on September 10th, 1975. 
Powell: 
Ioan Lloyd, on March 26th, 1975. 
Rubel: 


Margaret Victoria, on April 14th, 1975. 





The Royal College of Music Union and its Loan Fund 


The R.C.M. Loan Fund exists “for the purpose of granting loans to past 
and present pupils, being members of the Union, for objects connected 
with their professional careers”, There are certain conditions attached to 
the loans, and full details can be had from the R.C.M, Union. 

Mrs. Florence Trefor Jones is a particular friend of the Loan Fund and 
writes about it here. 


Most of us at some time in our lives have had cause to be 
grateful to some one or something, and have asked ourselves ‘what 
can I give in return to show my appreciation, gratitude, or respect’ 
according to the occasion, or the person, people, or institution con- 
cerned. Many of us subscribe to several charities although often there 
seems no end to the number of good causes and we reluctantly have 
to refuse to add to our subscription lists. 

Of all the Arts, Music perhaps stands out as the one which was 
never meant to ‘make money’. God-given talent must be fostered, 
and the artist gives of himself without counting the cost in mental 
and physical wear and tear, generous to a fault (often ending his 
days the poorer because of this). Yet not one would take back 
what was given, but would go on trying to help their fellow artists. 

Past and present students and Professors at this College, many 
highly distinguished in their chosen profession become members of 
the R.C.M. Union. How well I remember my first At Home in 1926, 
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a student of barely a year; and we in our extreme youth looked at 
members already out in the world (and still very young) and remarked 
to each other ‘poor old things, what on earth did they think they 
could do’! All too soon we found ourselves in that position and it was 
being said about us. 

But whatever we may or may not have done, the Union goes 
quietly on, binding people together via the At Homes, the address 
lists, the magazine to which everyone can subscribe (and contribute, 
literally and financially), and last but by no means least the LOAN 
FUND, Many people seem unaware of the existence of the loan 
fund or of how it works, The loans are entirely free of interest and 
generous time is given for repayment. The fund is open only to 
Union Members, and borrowers are asked to repay over an agreed 
term of years, They faithfully do so, too. During this time, of course, 
the Fund needs replenishing, to continue to meet the ever increasing 
demands made on it and this is where we come in. Gentle Reader, 
if you have reason to be grateful for anything, past, present, or future, 
will you spare a thought and a mite for the fund, bearing in mind 
that ‘many a mickle makes a muckle’ and that no amount is too 
small. My own gratitude stems from happy College memories, 
meeting my husband and our thirty happy years together making 
music and (hopefully) bringing joy into the lives of many. When 
friends come to stay with me and generously want to give me presents, 
I ask them to send a donation to the Loan Fund in my husband's 
name, The price of a box of chocolates goes to a much better use 
than my over-eating! Each one of you will have many reasons for 
gratitude in respect of loved ones (alive or sometimes sadly passed 
on). I feel there is no better memorial to them than the knowledge 
that we are helping the young towards their goal by providing the 
help they so desperately need and with the financial help, the 
encouragement, an essential part in any career, knowing that in their 
turn they will remember and be grateful and add their mites as 
and when they can. Please ‘Think on these things’ and act as often 
as you can, 

To any one, especially of my era, finding themselves in Scotland 
and with time to spare, I offer a warm welcome to stay, and renew 
auld acquaintance. There is of course nothing to pay, but a donation 
to the Loan Fund will be thankfully received and officially acknow- 
ledged. 


FLORENCE TREFOR JONES 
Grey Harlings, 
Montrose, Angus. 








Obituary 
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Margaret Rubel as one of the Kensington-Gore family At Home 


Rubeliana 


To those who worked with her closely, this magic word sums 
up all the qualities that made Peggy Rubel for so long such a valued 
member of the staff. I suppose that if one wishes to single out her 
most significant quality, one would plump for her insistence on 
style and on detail: and as an example of this, turn your minds back, 
you who were lucky enough to see them, or take part in them, to 
her Mime Plays. They were immaculate in conception, full of an 
engagingly mischievous humour and touching in their humanity. 

In all she did, Peggy Rubel was a professional. She could not 
bear untidy or shoddy work, and was a stickler for detail. And yet, 
I doubt whether there were, in College, any classes more hilarious 
than hers, and it was a rare day that one did not hear frequent bursts 
of laughter from the students, coupled with her own inimitable giggle. 
But she never lost the respect of those she worked with, a respect 
coupled with the greatest affection. 

The daughter of a doctor, she may have inherited her artistic 
leanings from her mother, who was a painter. She was sent to 
school at Wycombe Abbey, where her favourite activities were Music 
and Games. One of the things she didn’t learn, she always said, was 
how to spell. 
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She always wanted to go on the stage, but training for the 
theatre was not, in those days, considered a really suitable occupation 
for a nice girl. So she compromised and went to the Ginner Mawr 
school, where she specialised in Mime. The school, however, taught 
acting too and when she left, she did all kinds of stage jobs, including 
a tour of an all-women Shakespeare Company. She played Puck, 
and one of the Princes in the Tower and also drove the van. This 
was to stand her in good stead later, for in the war she became an 
ambulance driver based in Sloane Square. Girls today would be 
surprised to know that it was considered quite unusual when she 
appeared at College straight from duty—in trousers. 

Apart from her work here at the R.C.M., she also taught at the 
Webber Douglas School and the Central School, and she always had 
a great interest in the Players Theatre; she also joined the Scarborough 
Repertoire Theatre and appeared at the Mermaid and on television. 

Her great love was Victoriana and she had a most interesting 
collection of costumes. 

She had a real interest in people and gave freely of her time 
and energy in order to help individual students, all of whom responded 
to her warm personality and infectious enthusiasm. 

The time came, alas, when she was no longer able to do all 
that she had done before, and we were all dreading the time when 
she would have to retire. Her work was her life, and an enforced 
retirement would have brought her nothing but misery. With her 
impeccable sense of timing she died in harness, which is surely 
what she would have wished. 

It is no criticism of those who come after her to say that she 
is sadly missed. She was a very special person. 

RICHARD AUSTIN 


Redvers Llewellyn 


Redvers Llewellyn died on May 24th this year. The following 
address was given by Sir Keith Falkner at the Memorial 
Service held at the Musicians’ Church on July 3rd, 1975. 


Tom Llewellyn was born in 1901 at Briton Ferry. Both his parents 
were musical and his father was also a first class cricketer. Thus 
from early childhood his life was dominated by love of music and 
cricket. He was a singer from cradle to grave and would burst into 
song at the slightest provocation. History relates that his first public 
appearance was in Rehobeth Baptist Church where, at the age of 
three, having been lifted on to the Big Seat, he sang his first solo. 
His last appearance was in the same pulpit this year when he sang 
“Jesu, joy of man’s desiring”. 

His voice became a brilliant high baritone. He studied first with 
Tom Thomas- in Wales, later with Francis Toye in London and 
Oscar Daniel in Italy. He joined the Carl Rosa Opera Company in 
1929 and Sadler’s Wells in 1934. His rise to fame was meteoric and his 
‘Rigoletto’ created a furore when he first sang it in 1939, for his voice 
of rare quality was matched by great histrionic talent. 
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The Second World War came when he was at the height of his 
power and like many other musicians he decided he must serve his 
country. He became a Flight Lieutenant in the R.A.F. and served in 
England and South Africa, where he is still remembered as one of 
the finest singers ever to visit that country. 

After the war his singing of Verdi and Delius was outstanding 
although he had equal success in such operatic roles as Figaro, 
Escamillo, Kothner and John the Butcher in Vaughan Williams’s 
Hugh the Drover. 

At the Delius Festival in 1946/7 Beecham chose Tom as his 
main soloist, and he sang Sea Drift, The Mass of Life, and the Songs of 
Sunset with brilliance and fine understanding. 

Later he taught singing at the University College of Wales in 
Aberystwyth for thirteen years and for the last five years of his life 
at the Royal College of Music, travelling up three times a week 
from Eastbourne. He was a splendid teacher with great personal 
interest and enthusiasm for his young friends. Two years ago the 
President of the College, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, agreed 
he should be made a Fellow of the College. 

What I have said about Tom’s career is quite inadequate, for 
statistics cannot remind us of what he was as a man. 

As we grow old the loss of friends is one of the saddest things 
we have to bear. Yet there is consolation to be found in the recol- 
lection of the happiness they gave. All of us can treasure different 
facets of our friendship with Tom and we think of his wife Louise 
and hope that she may be sustained by the remembrance of nearly 
fifty years of great happiness. 

His first teacher Tom Thomas told him, “Sing for the glory 
of God and all other things will be added to you”. Louise has told 
me that “Justice with Courage” was his clarion call. She has also 
allowed me to see to some of the letters she has received. His doctor 
spoke of Tom’s ‘gentle charm’’— a student wrote,“I feel so sad and 
can hardly believe he has died. We had such a marvellous relationship, 
He was such a brilliant singer and teacher and was always so full 
of fun and games”. Sir Charles Groves wrote, “I shall always remember 
Tom with happiness and pride, because he was such a true musician 
and an example of what a professional should be”. 

It is this combination of professional integrity and human kind- 
ness which made Tom a very special person. For he was like the 
good and faithful servant in the Parable of the Talents; he gave 
everything to music and his fellow men and never asked what he 
could get out of them. He worked for his fellow musicians on the 
Council of the Incorporated Society of Musicians and was a com- 
mittee member of the “Friends of the Musicians’ Chapel” in this 
church. 

Like his father he was a sportsman; a good golfer, a keen 
cricketer and a member of the M.C.C. 

In addition to his love for Wales he had great interest in the 
City of London and in particular the City Guilds and the part they 
have played in maintaining the honour and reliability of City Merchant- 
men. In 1973 he became Master of the Upholders Company and Mr. 
Burke, the Clerk and a past-Master of the Company told me, and I 
quote, “Tom felt that this, after his Fellowship of the R.C.M. was 
one of the highlights of his career. It made him very happy to be 
able to take an important part in the life of the City and to be 
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Master of a Company dating back to March 1360. When he presided 
at the Mansion House with the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress on 
either side of him, his delight and enjoyment communicated itself 
to all who were there, although to those of us who had heard him 
in operas for almost half a century, it seemed one of his lesser 
achievements”. 

Tom lived life to the full and gave himself with courage and 
skill. We shall remember him not only for his talents and success 
as singer, airman and teacher but especially for the joy he gave to 
his friends. And I think it apt to conclude with this short passage 
from John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

‘Then said he, “I am going to my Father’s: and though with great 
difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all the 
trouble I have been at to arrive where I am. My sword I give to him 
that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill 
to him that can get it. My marks and scars I carry with me to be 
a witness for me, that I have fought His battles who will now be 
my rewarder.” When the day that he must go hence was come, 
many accompanied him to the river side, into which as he went 
he said, “Death where is thy sting?” And he went down deeper, 
he said, ‘Grave, where is thy victory?” 

So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on 
the other side.’ 

KEITH FALKNER 


Lloyd Powell 


Lloyd Powell had been living in Vancouver for twenty years 
at the time of his death on March 26th this year. He was born in 
Shropshire and studied at the Royal Academy of Music, then in 
Berlin, and ultimately with Ferruccio Busoni in Basle. He came on 
to the staff of the College in 1913. 

He was an extensive traveller and visited Australia, New Zealand 
Ceylon, Africa, the West Indies, the U.S.A. and Canada as an examiner 
and adjudicator. He enjoyed, at the same time, a career as a solo 
pianist. The Daily Telegraph called him “a really notable pianist”, 
and the then Manchester Guardian said ‘Few players have so much 
resource or so self-composed a way of administering justice to a com- 
poser”. 

In Vancouver he continued to play and teach and also to be 
music critic in the city and to write programme notes for the Van- 
couver Symphony Orchestra. He kept up _ his teaching until about 
two years before his death, and his playing until the very end of 
his life. 

His widow, Thurza, described him as “just about the last of 
the old school”, and certainly amongst his early friends were many of 
the great names in music at the turn of the century. He was, incident- 
ally, the brother of Dilys Powell, the film-critic and broadcaster. 

In his name a fund has been established to assist Vancouver 
music students in their careers, a gesture of which he would have 
much approved. 
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The Royal Collegian at Home and Abroad 


We are grateful to all Collegians who have let us have an account of 
their activities. We would be grateful to have even more information 
to publish in this section. 


Samuel Eke Akpabot is working at the University of Calabar in Nigeria, one of 
the four new Universities created by the Federal Government of Nigeria, 
Stephen Armstrong has been awarded an Organ scholarship at Queen's College, 

Cambridge. 

Philip Cannon’s music was extensively broadcast on Radio 3 in June: the world 
premiére of his cantata Son of Man, for tenor, baritone, choir and large 
orchestra, a commission from the BBC, took place; the BBC Singers sang 
the Son of God and The Temple; Three Rivers, for tenor and piano, was also 
broadcast, as was the String Quartet, awarded the Grand Prix and Critics’ 
Prize in Paris. The Temple received performances by the Bach Choir con- 
ducted by David Willcocks at Windsor, Cambridge, Royaumont, and 
Versailles. 

The Elysian Wind Quintet has won a prize of £500 (given by the Nestlé Company) 
at the Croydon Music Prizewinners’ Competition at the Fairfield Halls. Four of 
the members of the quintet are Collegians; Martin Burrell (clarinet), 
Christopher O’Neal (oboe), Richard King (bassoon) and Paul Pritchard (horn). 
The flautist is Keith Bragg, from the Guildhall School of Music. 

Ruth Gipps’s cantata The Cat, for contralto, baritone, double chorus and orchestra 
was performed under the composer's baton at a concert given by the John 
Bate Choir and the London Repertoire Orchestra in June. 

Alexander Goehr’s Naboth’s Vineyard was performed in the Studio Theatre at 
Morley College by the Morley Music-Theatre Group in June, 

Bernard Hall-Mancey has been appointed Organist and Director of Music at 
Bromsgrove School, Worcestershire as from lst January 1976. 

Gordon Jacob’s eightieth birthday was celebrated by a Chamber Concert given in 
his honour at the College on July 7th. 

Kenneth V. Jones has written music for the film What changed Charlie Farthing? 
premiéred in April. His sonata for unaccompanied violin was broadcast by 
Clarence Myerscough on Radio Telefis Eireann. 

Elizabeth Lane came third in the International Singing Competition in Rio de 
Janiero. She was the only British singer out of thirty-two countries, 

David Lang is now Head of the Music Section in the Faculty of Creative Arts at 
the College of Ripon and York St. John, 

Jan Latham-Koenig gave the first performance of Richard Stoker's Diversions on a 
Theme of Lennox Berkeley at the Purcell Room in a recital in May. 

Paul Manley and Stephen Wilder gave the first of a series of annual recitals in 
memory of Leslie and Lena Woodgate at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
London. 

Kenneth Montgomery has been appointed chief conductor of the Netherlands Radio 
Orchestra. This is the first time a British conductor has been appointed to 
such an important position with a major Dutch orchestra. 

Ralph Nicholson has just completed thirty years as conductor of the Croydon 
Youth Orchestra. A concert was given on July 12th at the Trinity School, 
Croydon, in celebration of the event by past and present members of the 
orchestra. Among the items performed was the conductor's Impromptu for 
contra-bassoon. 

Christopher Rees is now Head of the Music School at Durham Technical College, 

Christopher Slater conducted the first English performance of the Cello Concerto 
by Wagenseil, rediscovered only in the 1950s. 

Gordon Stewart was a member of the panel of judges at the International 
Eisteddfod at Llangollen for the fourth time. 

Sir Michael Tippett visited Zambia to assist the Lusaka Music Society with final 
rehearsals of his Child of Our Time, He also carried out a programme of 
visits arranged by the Lusaka Music Society. His visit took place in 
association with the British Council. 

Thomas Trotter has been elected to the Dr. Mann Organ Studentship at King’s 
College, Cambridge. He also won the following prizes for organ-playing in 
the ARCU examinations: the Limpus Prize, the Frederick Shinn Prize, the 
Lord St. Audries Prize. 

Robina Vallance was awarded the Phyllis Carey Foster Prize. 

John Scott Whiteley is now the Assistant Organist of York Minster. 
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Susan Connell Memorial Prize 


The rail crash at Nuneaton on June 7th, 1975, became more 
than a mere accident to someone else or a statistic in a report through 
the tragic death of one of the College’s most promising students, 
Susan Connell. No amount of thought seems to explain this unkind 
quirk of fate, but a fund has been established to endow a Chamber 
Music Prize in memory of a talent which was just beginning to 
flower into a career, and a reminder to young musicians of the future 
of a young musician they would have been proud to make music with. 

Donations are invited for the fund and should be sent to Miss 
Viola Tucker at the College. Cheques should be made payable to 
the Royal College of Music. 


Margaret Rubel Prize for Movement 


It is proposed to create a prize in memory of Peggy Rubel to be 
called the Margaret Rubel Prize for Movement. All friends and admirers 
are invited to subscribe by sending donations to the Assistant Bursar 
at the College (cheques to be made payable to the R.C.M. Rubel Prize). 


The Frank Bridge Trust 


from John Bishop 
Dear Sir, 

The Frank Bridge Trust (administered by the Royal College of 
Music) is making an intensive effort to increase interest in Bridge’s 
work, and has set in motion a programme of recordings, performances 
and publications. It would be extremely useful if any of your readers 
who knew Bridge—either socially, as professional colleague, or as 
one of his pupils—could be in touch with me. All reminiscences and 
photographs will be quickly copied and, where necessary, returned. 
Suitable material will be passed to Dr. Trevor Bray, who is now pre- 
paring the first full-length book about Bridge and his music. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN BISHOP, 


Frank Bridge Trust, 
c/o 14 Barlby Road, London W10 6AR 
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The Summer Term 


The Summer Term turned out to be worthy of its name, and 
by its end we were into one of the best summers ever: not perhaps 
the easiest of times to concentrate on the examinations and prizes 
which traditionally complete the College year, and some of whose 
results will be found at the end of this section. 

The term started with the visit of the Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, 
a former member of the College Council. Mr. Heath spoke to us 
about the European Economic Community, its history and its opportun- 
ities for the future. It was a very impressive performance that he gave, 
without notes and flatteringly angled to an intelligent audience. 
Whether one agreed with his opinions on the Common Market’s 
future or not, there could be no doubt about his presentation. At a 
time when politicians seem to be falling in the estimation of the 
public it was good to be re-assured that they haven’t all ‘left their 
brains outside’. One came to believe that M.P.s are perhaps after 
all the victims of circumstances rather than the regulators, 

The Academy of the B.B.C., formerly the B.B.C. Training Orchestra, 
visited us to give a concert conducted by Norman Del Mar, and on 
the next day Cornelius Cardew presented a Concert/Lecture. The 
main choral event of the term was Elgar's Dream of Gerontius, 
conducted by the Director; the performance was repeated at Windsor, 
as part of the Windsor Festival, and later at Chichester Cathedral. 

Jean Harvey came to College in May to judge the Junior Depart- 
ment’s Angela Bull Prize, and Heather Harper came to judge the 
Lawrence Singing Bursary. Other visitors included Professor 
Benjamin de Losche, Professor Emeritus of Yale University, Mr. 
Pedro Vallribera the Director of the Conservatoire at Barcelona and 
Professor Donald McKellar from the University of Ontario. 

In the sixth week of term Robert Ponsonby, Controller of Music 
at the B.B.C., gave a lecture on the B.B.C. and the living musician. 
In the same week the Students’ Association, which presented various 
concerts during the term, expanded their activities into the realm 
of opera by presenting Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage in the Parry 
Theatre. 

Else Mayer-Lismann’s two lectures on Wagner's Ring were 
brilliantly informative and witty, and above all full of love for, as 
well as knowledge of, the subject. 

The First Orchestra’s June concert attracted musical London’s 
attention by presenting a wholly admirable performance of Messiaen’s 
Turangalila Symphony. Then came examination week, enlivened by 
the Union At Home. The At Home is always over so quickly, because 
even if numbers are down this year, as is reported elsewhere, there 
still is not enough time to see everyone. The people that we all did 
see—the entertainers—were constantly entertaining. If one singles 
out Madeleine Dring for special mention, then that is a link-lady’s 
prerogative. 

On July 7th Gordon Jacob came to us for a special Eightieth 
Birthday Concert, which Bernard Stevens writes of in this issue, 
The last major event of the term was the opera Albert Herring by 
another College composer, Benjamin Britten. 

And after such a term the sun shone into August. 
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Albert Herring 


On July 16th, 17th and 18th, the Opera School performed Benjamin 
Britten's opera Albert Herring, libretto by Eric Cozier. At the original per- 
formance on June 20th, 1947 at Glyndebourne, Frederick Sharp played 
the part of Sid, the butcher's boy. He was present at the R.C.M. per- 
formance on July 16th this year. 


When the Editor requested me to write about the performances 
of Albert Herring last term, I must admit that it was not entirely 
of his own volition; however, when I, as a member of the original 
cast made the suggestion that it might not be a bad idea if he did 
so request me, I am glad to say that he lost no time in doing just 
that! 

Unfortunately I was only able to see the Wednesday performance, 
and so I did not hear every individual performer, but the Wednesday 
cast gave us a high standard, which I am sure was continued through- 
out the week, but more of that later, 

Mr. Douglas Craig’s production was on useful, if rather con- 
ventional lines, except that I could not quite see why the first scene 
was played outside on the terrace instead of in Lady Billows’ drawing 
room. It made nonsense of the text... “this is the first of April, 
the day your Ladyship planned etc.” (it must have been a chilly 
meeting, or else a very warm spring that year), and how could Lady 
B. complain about “stuffy, tobacco stink, nasty masculine smell” 
outside on a terrace, on April Ist, in East Anglia? Furthermore the 
May King party, which should be out of doors, appeared to be 
taking place in an overdecorated Church Hall. Apart from these 
two points, however, the sets left nothing to be desired. 

Now a word about the important people involved—the students. 
The overall standard was very good indeed, and it would be invidious 
to pick out any one artist for special mention and I do not propose 
to do so. It should be realised that these roles were written specifically 
for the people who first performed them, so that each singer in the 
1947 cast at Glyndebourne fitted exactly the character he or she 
was playing. (I wonder how that will be interpreted with regard to 
Sid and myself). I am glad to say that I saw something of the original 
in the characterizations of every one of our young and comparatively 
inexperienced students, However there is one other point I would like 
to make ... in a comedy of this nature it is always a mistake to 
“play for laughs” and in Wednesday’s performance one or two of 
the principals fell into this trap. These characters are straight-forward 
and human, and should be played straight; then they are funny, and 
one gets a happy and smiling audience, and not one that gives 
enormous ‘belly laughs’, thereby drowning the next subtle joke. That 
way lies Burlesque. Let the comedy in the music and the words speak 
for itself. 

The Orchestra, directed as usual by Mr. Richard Austin, played 
with enthusiasm, and made the most of their difficult music, giving 
the singers the right support, but never becoming so dominant as 
to make them inaudible. 

All in all a most satisfying and nostalgic experience for which 
I thank everyone concerned. 


FREDERICK (SID) SHARP 











April 29th RECITAL 

YITKIN SEOWS piano 
BEETHOVEN Sonata op 22. BERG Sonata, CHOPIN Nocturne op 48 no. 1, BRAHMS 
Variations on an original theme op 21 no. 1. RAVEL Jeux d'eau. PROKOFIEV 
Sonata no. 3. 


May 5th THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 


LECTURE-RECITAL 
HAYDN Piano trio in E flat. CHOPIN Piano trio in G minor. Hugh Bean violin, 
Eileen Croxford cello, David Parkhouse piano. 


May 6th THE ACADEMY OF THE B.B.C. 


conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 

concert-master Peter Mountain 
ROBERTO GERHARD Suite from the Ballet-Divertissement Flamenco: Alegrias, 
FRANK BRIDGE Tone Poem: Summer. SCHOENBERG Concerto; Heinrich Schiff 
cello. MOZART Symphony no. 41. 


May 13th THE CHORAL CLASS 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
leader Peter Oundjian§ 
conductor DAVID WILLCOCKS 
tenor Kenneth Bowen; bass Brian Rayner-Cook; contralto Margaret Cable 
ELGAR The Dream of Gerontius. 


May 16th CHAMBER CONCERT 


PHILIP CANNON Piano Trio: Lacrimae Mundi; Mary Gilligan§ violin, Karen 
Starer* cello, Frances Eager piano. KENNETH V, JONES Dialysis; Beatrice 
Harper§ violin, Robert Coates§ harpsichord. BUTTERWORTH Six songs from “A 
Shropshire Lad"; Anthony James baritone, Rosalind Brothers piano, HANS WERNER 
HENZE Serenade, Josephine Horder cello. BRAHMS Sonata in F minor; Geoffrey 
Reed§ clarinet, Jonathan Martin piano, 


May 19th INFORMAL CONCERT 


HOOK Trio in G major; Joanne Boddington, Stephen Solloway, Deborah Davis 
flutes. RUTH NUNN Three Songs from “Twelfth Night”; Adrian Clarke baritone, 
Ruth Nunn guitar. BACH 4 movements from Suite no. 4; Margaret Graber cello. 
FAURE Mandoline; En sourdine; Green; C'est |’extase; Arpege; Deborah Goody 
soprano, Stephen Wilder® piano. BERG Sonata; Caroline Wilkins piano. 


May 2Ist THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Beatrice Harper§ 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 
MOZART Overture: Die Entfiihrung das dem Serail. BACH Concerto in D minor; 
Jean Fletcher$ violin, Andrew Knights oboe. ROUSSEL Sinfonietta for strings. 
BARBER Adagio for strings. BEETHOVEN Symphony no, 1. 


May 27th SECOND ORCHESTRA CONCERTO CONCERT 


leader Bradley Creswick? 
DVORAK Slavonic Dance op 46 no. 8; Nicholas Hooper conductor, BRUCH Romance 
op 42; Julian Shaw viola, John Forster conductor. CHOPIN Concerto no. 2; Paul 
Searle-Barnes piano, Andrew Knights conductor. BELLINI Oh! quante volte 
Patrizia Kwella$ soprano, David Hoyland conductor. BRAHMS Concerto no, 1; 
Kim Brewer$§ piano, Peter Stark conductor. 
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May 28th INFORMAL CONCERT 


HANDEL Sonata in G minor; Jeanette Mountain, Juliet Merz§ cellos, Rosemary 
Walkert piano. BRAHMS Two songs op 91; Janice Alford contralto, Richard 
Muncey viola, Frangoise Tillard piano, RAVEL Sonatine; Julia Hazelton’ piano. 
ROBERT COATES Sonatina; Susan O'Neill treble recorder, Robert Coates$ harpsi- 
chord. CHOPIN Ballade no. 4; Barbara Manning piano. 


May 28th THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 


Workshop and Recital 
HERBERT HOWELLS Quartet, op 21. BRAHMS Quartet, op 25. Hugh Bean violin, 
Christopher Wellington viola, Eileen Croxford cello, David Parkhouse piano. 


June 2nd COBBETT PRIZE CONCERT 

JEAN TABOURET Zones; Josephine Herivel, Rachel Isserlis violins, Martin Kelly! 
viola, Noreen Fitzpatrick$ cello, Graham Bolton trombone. ROSS COHEN Dance 
Trio; David Powell oboe, Robert Pool violin, Lorna Fulford§ piano. DAVID SUTTON 
T for 2; Michelle Winters flute, Nicholas Hooper guitar, Avril Anderson bells. 
NICHOLAS CAPOCCI Melodrama: A Short History of the Primates, or Visions 
of a Tree-shrew; Nicholas Capocci harmonium, Carol Grange§ celeste, Julia Crow- 
der flute, Christopher Allen bass clarinet, Keith John piano. RICHARD AYLWIN 
A Work for String Quartet and Soprano Voice; Sally Burgess soprano, Dmitri 
String Quartet (Richard Aylwin, Peter McGowan violins, Beatrice Loveday viola, 
Martin Heath cello). 


June 9th THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Paul Manley§ 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
WEBERN Variations for Orchestra op 30, DVORAK Concerto; Robert Poolt violin. 
RACHMANINOFF Vocalise. HAYDN Symphony no, 99. 


June 10th THE WIND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
leader Stephen Pierce 
conductor PHILIP CANNON 
NORMAN DELLO JOIO Scenes from “The Louvre’. STRAUSS Serenade for Wind 
Instruments. GABRIELI Sonata Pian e Forte. MOZART Serenade K 388. arr. 
GORDON JACOB Giles Farnaby Suite. 


June 12th THE BACH CANTATA CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 


leader Paul Manley 
conductor DENYS DARLOW 
harpsichord continuo Robert Woolley 

BACH Cantata 199: Mein Herze schwimmt im Blut; Kathleen Livingstone$ 
soprano, BUXTEHUDE Cantata: Lauda Sion Salvatorem; Motet: Cantate Domino, 
canticum novum; Cantata: Nun freut euch, ihr Frommen, mit mir; Jane Mayfield, 
Jane Stanford sopranos, Edward Thornton§$ bass. BACH Cantata 158: Der Friede 
sei mit dir; Martyn Hedges bass. Cantata 51: Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen; 
Elizabeth Gardner soprano, 


June 13th THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Beatrice Harper$ 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 
PROKOFIEV Classical Symphony. NIELSEN Concerto; John Payne clarinet. BIZET 
Symphony no, 1. 


June 19th CHAMBER CONCERT 


DVORAK Piano Quintet; Robert Poolt, Alison Kayt violins, Garth Knox viola, 
Helen Verney cello, Rosemary Walkert piano. BARTOK Sonata; Lorna Fulford§, 
Helen Crayford pianos, Martin Gibson, Stephen Webberley percussion. BEETHOVEN 
String Quartet op 135; Jean Fletcher§, Philip Burrin violins, Ross Cohen viola, 
Paul Moxon cello. 
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June 26th THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 


leader Peter Oundjians 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 
MESSIAEN Turangalila Symphony. 
Jan Latham-Koenig$ piano, John Morton ondes Martinot. 


July 8th THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 


leader Bradley Creswick? 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Fantasia on a theme of Thomas Tallis. DAVID SUTTON 
Concerto; Christopher O'Neal oboe. BRUCKNER Symphony no. 8. 


July 10th FIRST ORCHESTRA INFORMAL CONCERTO CONCERT 

WAGNER Overture: Die Meistersinger; Jonathan Butcher§ conductor, PROKOFIEV 
Concerto no. 3; Peter Waters piano; conductors: movement I Paul Schwartz, 2 
Mark Graveson, 3 Kriss Rusmanis. STRAUSS Four Last Songs; Jean Wilkinson 
soprano, Normal Del Mar conductor. 


July 1875 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 


directors *Edwin Roxburgh, + Stephen Savage 
WEBERN Concerto op 24. +BERG Chamber Concerto; Paul Prickett piano, Paul 
Manley§ violin. *SCHOENBERG Chamber Symphony op 9, 


July 16th, 17th, 18th THE OPERA SCHOOL 


BRITTEN ALBERT HERRING 
where two singers’ names appear after a character, the first- 
named played the part on the Ist and 3rd night, the second on the 2nd. 

Florence Sally Presant, Annette Bisdorf; Lady Billows Patricia Richards, Erica 
Laurentius; Miss Wordsworth Robina Vallance, Helen Field; the Vicar Paul Burrows, 
Anthony James, Edgar Charlebois; the Mayor George Pearce, Neil Kern; Super- 
intendent Budd Christopher Ross; Emmie Jean Wilkinson; Cis Sheila Donovan, 
Lynda Russell; Harry Fiona Dobie; Sid Patrick Wilkes, Stephen Dowson; Albert 
Herring Richard Brabrooke, Brian Parsons; Nancy Susan Cochran; Mrs, Herring 
Susan Smyth-Tyrrell. 

designer GERALD KITCHING producer Douglas Craig 

conductor RICHARD AUSTIN 


= Scholar t = Exhibitioner 
" = Associated Board Scholar 


Annual Examinations 1975 — Prizes and Medals 


TAGORE GOLD MEDALS AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE OF £50 EACH 
(For the most distinguished students of the year) 
1. Peter Oundjian 
2. Philippa Davies 





PIANOFORTE 
Grade V 
Chappell Medal and £5.25 and Peter Morrison Prize of £45 ...... Jan Latham-Koenig 
Hopkinson Gold Medal & Sydney & Peggy Shimmin Prize 

Of £42 roan siglirecs oar env acne a Te aee eer eR I iOS MITTEE tT Es tee ri IDS Simon Nicholls 
Hopkinson Silver Medal & Sydney & Peggy Shimmin Prize of 

£35 woscesseeeres Pussusdveevetsbsinsreasesaapeiweseries ts eyetedes sores ... Kenneth Lewis 
INOrrds BErIZexOfESOU ans. s cavotccentceets Seer Paul Armstrong 
Grade IV 
Sydney and Peggy Shimmin Prize of £35 ..........ccccceccccoucccevceeeee Michael Cook 
Ellen Shaw Williams and Marmaduke Barton Prizes of £27 .. Peter Waters 
Pauer and Margot Hamilton Prizes of £24 000....0..cecccceseesseess... Julia Hazelton 
Borwicksbrizegoriel2, oases se ee ee ee Barbara Manning 


FIRST YEAR STUDENTS (NOT POSTGRADUATE) 
Eric Harrison Prize of music to the value of £30 
andeBeddingconmenzenorng 4 ma nn Melvyn Tan 














Herbert Sharpe and McEwen Prizes of £11 ........................... Irrita Kuchmy 
Celia Arieli Prize of £5 ......... Sieksseousen asians bein ituaws cates Timothy Carey 
SINGING Grade V 

Cuthbert Smith Award of £36 and Agnes Nicholls Trophy ... Kathleen Livingstone 
Henry Leslie Prize of £18 Te Ee re ee ee Fiona Dobie 
Albant Prizecol £12. csesrcecess Patrizia Kwella 
Kaye Wheeler Prize for the best ‘Accompanist of the Grade 





V Singing Competitions seearsapastaycasesssate -.-.s..... Paul Armstrong 
Grade IV 
The Edgar Hurman Villar Memorial Prize of £20 , ...... Elizabeth Gardner 
Barbara Samuel Prize of £18 PT Pee ee TT er eee Sally Burgess 
London Music Society Prize, Dan Price ‘and Pownall Prize 

of £16.50 1iFaa dp es sve rsenioeePGiiee ts eLsSTPLASAT toed eats asians trees Barbara Wade 
Leslie Woodgate Prize of £6 , Topliss Green Prize of £6 ......... Gaynor Tanner 
Dorothy Silk Prize of €11 AL abr sesecseeceeeee Geraldine McMahon 
HenryeBlowesPrize OfMG6' iesusvarte neni tee ee eu eee Jane B. Stanford 


FIRST YEAR STUDENTS (NOT gt penis! 


Chilver’ Wilson “Prizeeol £16 iieyertess ere ie ee Jacqueline Edwards 


Guilia Grisi Prize (Women) £8.50. rae ies ive) Keuwesucveiisuvesdeeesas Jane Otter 
Mario Grisi Prize (Men) £8.50 7 ; Sicuteis ...... Peter Hall 
VIOLIN 

Grade V 

Stoutzker Prize (In memory of Albert Sammons) of £55 . Peter Oundjian 
Percy Coates Prize of £52 ...,...,..... Aedveven oWeeneseveienawes Bradley Creswick 
Percy Coates Prize of £48 ; iW ves sevacreeeshoreeat Alison Bury 
W. HH, Reed and Stanley Blagrove Prize ‘of “£42 Hep deuepeinied ves Mary Gilligan 


Grade IV 
Howard Prize of £30 
Dove Prize of £12 


vseeescesseccseee Gregory Rogers 
eT ios .. .... Susan Cohen 


Nachez Prize of £8 .......... ‘9 aeieeAN Claire Piper 
FIRST YEAR STUDENTS (NOT POSTGRADUATE) 

Dove Prize of £10 TAREE SARE EEE 60 VOW owniesawegST% 6 Fceynal .. Pauline Lowbury 
Beatrice Montgomerie Prize OREO cere iterbiahesenweseibace®. dete sere . Akemi Yoshida 
Ricketts Prize of £8 , , _ (shared) Sarah Hewitt-Jones—Rachel Isserlis 
VIOLA 

Grade V 

Ernest Tomlinson Prize of £20 ............... (shared) Juliet Waters—Julian Shaw 
Grade IV 

DOsIGVRALCXonderePrizemOles20 Maas see vatee eater caereeetanete eee . Philip Burrin 
FIRST YEAR STUDENTS (NOT POSTGRADUATE) 

Ernest Tomlinson Prize of €18 ..... Sesescsescccsssssseessse, Garth Knox 
Alfred Gibson Prize of £15 ten evaeeevcssceesseseceecsccsseseeceseesss Dermot Crehan 
VIOLONCELLO 


Grade V 

Mrs. Will Gordon Prize of £24 . 
Stuart Knussen Prize of €15 ....... 
Grade IV 

LGSLEVEALGXO NU Gra cZomOle G2 lne cee i irneee Renee: Seen nen Sarah Sutton 
Hélan* JUSt gerize Otel b tac critrencts accor terror eee en ee Ruth Metcalf 
FIRST YEAR STUDENTS (NOT POSTGRADUATE) 


CScienartiteestcss Alexander Baillie 
Sees tees Noreen Fitzpatrick 








Stern Prize of £5 & Scholefield Prize of £5.50 ........................ Mark Bailey 
DOUBLE BASS 

Eugene Cruft Prize of £10 reer Kuna wihaetaeacanvartiabensecevuree Anthony Moore 
Geoffrey Tankard Prize of €9 |. ‘ Suwon s taut cucapechncnede NOT AWARDED 
HARPSICHORD 

GOoltreys Tankand seri Ze Cotas] ceeecpaee eres reece eee enn Melvyn Tan 
Lofthouse Harpsichord Continuo Prize of £7 Robert Woolley 
GUITAR 

JOCKRIMOMrISOnmerize Ob ha Q!aacebnecseeuaceers leeeeeeete tena ann Yalcob Lindberg 
HARP 

Jack Morrison Prize of £20 incinGis ajc's'b 5 sens cone dean gee ae PeeRuae ter Ceee Eluned Pierce 
WIND 

Grade V WOODWIND 

Joy Boughton Memorial Prize of £37 (Oboe) ...........ecccccecceeeeeeee. David Powell 
Eve Kisch Prize of £17 (Flute) ...........0........ Rie .... Richard Dobson 





Frederick Thurston Prize of £30 (Clarinet) David Campbell 
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Arthur Somervell Prize of £12 (BassOon)) cc.cannnescccex 5 cies NOT AWARDED 


BRASS 
Arthur. Somervell Brize tof ial2\nceveusceeeen cee eee KE Michael Meeks 
Manns Prize of £5 S vob cairn woe wnOuh aon eign a Obbass due Guly Aare scevsxeiver Christopher Blood 


Grade IV WOODWIND (any instrument) 
Geoffrey Tankard Prize of £17 
Oliver Dawson Prize of £6 


David Cowley 
Howard Dyer 







James Prize of £3 .. whites Ganewavedcsth obewsGuaweinckat Beatrice Loveday 
ORGAN 

Grade V 

Wallord Davies Prize: of £35 a.arostetaeee cert soveseseseeseccsss, Alan Horsey 
Walford: (Davies Prizes OF (6255 Re kterccn yr at ee vecose. David Poulter 
Grade IV 

Geoffrey) sLankarde Prizenot cS) 7kves-excergeer:, soccer scous. Richard Dacey 
Parratt Prize of £7 & Haigh Prize of £5 GE ORE nena ee tee eee Richard Jenkinson 


FIRST YEAR STUDENTS (NOT POSTGRADUATE) 


Stuart Prize of £5.50 Jonathan Holmes 


COMPOSITION 

Herbert Howells Prize of £25 . Vases eae cee huelewennnne eile Ian McQueen 
R. O. Morris & Stanton Jefferies Prize of £21 san vocsceseeeess Timothy Raymond 
Sullivaniandsbarrar iPrizes1oti0l 9) <q cecctacsnereute neonate eae Robert Kyr 
THEORY 


Hecht and Allchin Prizes of £18 (for the best working 


of Grade IV Theory Papers) Joanne Boddington 


The Worshipful Company of Musicians Medal ov sehig a4 Nase TR CoM N Kaa Yitkin Seow 
The! ePercy- BuckseA Wardmol 2676 mets tey.evaccieee acer rece eae Stephen Wilder 
Raymond Ffennell Prizes (For 3rd year GRSM 
students): suede teas eed bwe ... (Shared) Jane Hill—Mark Pulman 
The Seymour Whinyates Award of £50 (For an outstanding 
String Player) whee ‘cue vote eee eeeceeeeeesseessses. Alexander Baillie 
The Dr. Saleeby Prize for Singers (Bass or Baritone) £30 ...... Christopher Ross 
£50) cunces Edward Thornton 
The City Livery Music Club Section MAebAY Che SHY EAS aay Josephine Horder 
The Dannreuther Prize (for a Goncerto) 61 7aawers case Gases avhueeandaaen Melvyn Tan 
The Croydon Symphony Orchestra Prize of BGI25) sicccsayccesn eters Beatrice Harper 
Sarah Mundlak Prize (for a GRSM SCUGGn 0) ElGt) O are yur ye anne Robert Woolley 
Ruth Gilbert Award (Lieder SINGOL BED Meas nesepie rier texcnerrineecet es Jean Wilkinson 
Harry Evans Award of £30 (for a Welsh StUdONE)) Ss ssvaverteiestesassysarrss, Holon wlold 
The United Music Publishers Ltd., Prize of £50 for an outstanding 
Composition: student: cspmerrtine eatcevitavetri on eis . Peter West 
Sir Adrian Boult Scholarship Conducting Prizes:................., Jonathan Butcher 
hoses SPRL PAV Es onkene Jan Latham-Koenig—Simon Nicholls 
Clara Butt Awards of £30 each ..... ..... Richard Brabrooke—Fiona Dobie 


: x Kathleen Livingstone—Brian Parsons 

oe sna hn se Axe OTT shee 4x5 Robina Vallance—Stephen Dowson 

Major Van Someren-Godfrey Memorial Prize £500 viteeeeceeeeeeeceess Adrlan Clarke 

ACCOMpAanist PrizouedOascnt wey eaealeenera tie eee Stephen Betteridge 

Composers: First Prize of £25 ......., Richard Aylwin 

Performers: First Prize of £42 
(split between players) 

, ooh a Saba eau Sea gh TS GL AYNGY ve Pox o ube P pus FFs Nicholas Capocci—Carol Grange 

Fevers «ese ewesoPeeen . Julia Crowder—Christopher Allen 

LULU Sd WeNETIES ab beDR EIN ESs(s aps dein Mees dba e hol $ Sy NIT ECTTTY TV TWs eo oh s6 Keith John 

The Geoffrey Tankard 


First Prize of £35 ....... ... Kathleen Livingstone 








ACCOMPANISt MPrize Of (E15 xacesesincesesssa3sdcrsbrestenan sts veh neotiny Paul Prickett 
CONDUCTING PRIZES 
The Theodore Stier Prize Of £10 .....-..cc00ceec00000000000e00+e-<... Jonathan Del Mar 
Ricordi Prize (Miniature SCOLC)) sy write pavtks i eee arr Mark Fitzgerald 
OPERA PRIZES 
Michael SMudieuPrize Xofil29 itne-eriioei sr vss,feees orcs tiiessesecss...s Paul Prickett 


The RCM Union Prize (In memory of Phyllis Carey Foster) . Robina Vallance 
Marguerite Matznauer Memorial Prize (Opera singer) and 
Harry Reginald Lewis Prize Of £6 ....cceccccceccceeseeeeeeess. Christopher Ross 


RicordiGprizes(Vocal (Score) sat ne ee a Patrick Wilkes 











fhe German Language Prize 
The Italian Language Prize ... 
Sylvia Nelis Prize of £30 (Female Singer) . 


Barbara Nias 
pads .... Edward Thornton 
; Sally Burgess—Patrizia Kwella 

Sally Presant 
Doris Gould Prize if £20) sr2ssssssssssvorevereruce een vieins dh ..... Paul Armstrong 
ALINE Ushaheize Of L100 casssasnteacdrersceie sie ea ereee ees ae eerie Yitkin Seow 
Wigmore Hall Piano Recital Prize ...........0cscesesesocoeocosese. Jan Latham-Koenig 


Margaret Pagon Jardine Prize of £10 (Final year Female Student 


Theory & Practice of Music) 


Joseph Maas Prize of £10 (For a Male Singer) . 


Rootham Prize of £10 (awarded as a result of the B. Mus. final 


OXAMIDALLOUS)| phaareedeossasiee deeiouns 


Colles Prizes for the best Theses submitted by 


3rd Year G.R.S.M. Students £20 





A.R.C.M. Examinations, July, 1975 


Section I—PIANOFORTE (Performing) 


Hart, Emma Charlotte 
Hobbs, Gail Elizabeth 
Wildy, Karen Teresa 
Section Il—PIANOFORTE (Teaching) 
Birrell, Sydney John 
Crayford, Helen Elizabeth 
Deacon, Michael Cameron 
DeWet, Maria Johanna 
Dunlap, Susanne Emily 
Hayter, Graham Andrew 
Holland, Jonathan 
Horsley, Diana 
Lee, Gillian Margaret 
Lesser, Colin Falconer 
*Nicholson, Linda Joan 
Onac, Aydin 
Rogers, Annette 
Walker, Rosemary Jane Lea 
Wildman Serena Hornby 
Section III—PIANOFORTE 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Tillard, Francoise 
Section IV—ORGAN (Teaching) 
Coppock, Elizabeth Rosamond 
Jones, Steven Alfred 
Section VI—STRINGS (Performing) 
Violin 
*Artman, Renata Wanda 
*Stephens, Reidin 
Violoncello 
Rigg, Susan Margaret 
Double-Bass 
Smith, David Julian Harwood 
Section VII—STRINGS (Teaching) 
Violin 
Cleobury, Julia Clare 
Shepherd, Catharine Mary 
Viola 
Manning, Judith Elizabeth 
*Muncey, Richard 
Violoncello 
*Baillie, Alexander 


Brown, Emily Catherine 
Double-Bass 
Davies, Jennifer Ann 
Section VIII—HARP (Performing) 
Douglas, Audrey Dorothy 
Section IX—WIND (Performing) 
Flute 
Smith, Vincent 
Clarinet 
*Van de Wiel, Mark 
Horn 
Limer, Michael 
Trombone 
Turner, Robin 
Section X—WIND (Teaching) 
Flute 
Twitchen, Pauline Heather 
Oboe 
*Darke, Valerie 
Sanders, Peter John 
Clarinet 
Beswick, Kate Louise 
Hart, Lynne Margaret 
Horn 
Montgomery Campbell, Muhsin 
Section XI—SINGING (Performing) 
*Brabrooke, Richard 
Donovan, Sheila Mary 
Hammonds, Elaine 
Naylor, Joy Elizabeth 
Yoshida, Akemi 
Section XII—SINGING (Teaching) 
Deason-Barrow, Michael 
Dunstan, Sarah Joan 
Lawton, Caryl Jayne 
Section XIII—MUSICIANSHIP & 
THEORY 
Sparke, Philip Allen 
Section XIV—HARPSICHORD 
(Performing) 
Hoyland, David 
*passed with honours 


ee ee Philippa Davies 
Robert Ramus 


peaness Kian Seng teo 
. Mark Pulman 


Trevor Hughes 
Peter West 
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